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The classroom interaction model is a strategy to help 


both teachers and students with reading comprehension. It focuses on 


literary or informational work rather than on specific skills 
abstracted frcm the work or skills proposed by reading texts or 
curriculum guides. The interacticn model indicates that. 
interpretaticn, application, and appreciation of meaning are products 
of literal understanding: and that knowledge of writing structure and 
comprehension levels should precede formulation of questions, which © 
are generated to elicit a range of thinking processes. The 
dnteraction ‘is composed of three separate components discussing the 
effects of reading comprehension. (MB) 
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Reading comprehension remains a continucus concern of fesearchers 


and classroom teachers. It is the ultimate goal of reading instruction, 
wy 9 


. yet its definition eludes exact description. Models and theories of the 


factors underlying reading comprehension have been with us for a number - 


of years (Singer and Ruddell, 1976). From a psycholinguistic perspective, 


we know that reading and comprehension can occur simultaneously (Samuels, 


. 1976; Smith, 1971) and that reading can be a medium of thought. If word 


_--~-———+recognition or vocabulary control is scanty, thinking by means of reading 


will undoubtedly be affected. Once automatic decoding is achieved, the 
reader can attend to processing literal meaning while thinking of the 


more complex relationships implied or associated through wording, style, 


and structure. Thinking and reading may be regarded as indepmnddee 
funct Lons; degrees of thinking ability may be associated with degrees 
of reading ability (Jastak and Jastak, 1965). The exactness of under- 
standing achieved through reading lies somewhere betweerl the reader's 
language facility with the graphophonic, syntactic, and semantic infor~ 
mation embedded in the reading content (Wheat and Edmond, 1975), and 
his purpose and depth oF. involvement in pursuing meaning. 
This paper and the interaction model which follows will help 
\ teachers identify a range of reading comprehension within specific 
modes of writing. Focus‘will be directed on the wholeness of a 
literary or informational work rather shat at few specific skills 
abstracted from the work or skills proposed by reading texts -or 


curriculum guides. The interaction model. indicates that interpretation, 
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application, and appreciation of meaning are products of literal under- 


standing and that knowledge of writing structure and comprehension 
levels should precede formulation of questions, generated to elicit 
a range of thinking processes. Since the interaction model ig composed 
of three separate components affecting reading comprehension, each 


component will be reviewed beforehand. 


Categories of Discourse 


‘4 
Teachers can categorize written expression. Written organization 
\ 


becomes Luccaabiavly more complex in grammar and rhetoric as style 
changes from the telling of a story about a4 ee to generalizing 
and theorizing about that subject. The levels of discourse one uses 
(and understands) shifts with stages of sceaias development (Moffett, 
1968). Shifts in conprehension ail interpretatibn of printed matter 
occur when rhetorical distance between the reader and writer: increases 
and wtencinerction between the raw matter of a subject (as in the 
selection afd ranking of elements of an éxperience) and the writer's . 
symbolization of it increases. When a writer generalizes about wha 
happens or engages int Lssteat argumentation of what may happen, he 
becomes far removed from the first-hand experiences of the reader. 
The reader must relate to that level of experience recounted in a 
as style and flavor of language. Changes in thinking process-. 


aad 


brought about by shifts in categories of discourse were suggested by 


2 


Moffett (1968, p..53): 


\ .. the various abstraction levels of discourse-- 
recording, reporting, generalizing,, and theorizing-- and 
the varieties of audience relationships, automatically 
program, if you will, a meaningful series of Linguistic 
structures and rhetorical issues.,. I think that shifting, 
say, from narrative discourse to that of explicit general- 
ization necessarily entails shifts in Language and rhetoric 
and thus tends to bring successively to the fore different 
language structurés and compositional issues, Tense, as I 


Qn 
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| 
_have indicated, is one thing that changes. But/so do ‘ 
_other things. Adverbial phrases and clauses of time, 
place, and manner that abound in recording and reporting 
* give way, in generalization and theory, to phrases and ‘ 
clauses. of qualification; temporal connectives, transitions, / 
and organization perforce yield to logical ones...,And 
generally, the increasing complexities of sentence structure, 
described as embeddings by transformational grammar, 
_ accompany the increasing cognitive ability to interrelate 
and subordinate classes and propositions. 7 
If levels of abstraction increase through more complex discourse, 
it would seam advisable that teachers initially examine the structure 
of content that students would be asked to ——. A search for 
relationships within the content that make it accessible to basic 
understanding would occur. For example, the use of temporal or 
\ 
spatial order to describe phenomena may be well within the exper- 
{ential lgvel of students and pose no problem in abstractive thought. 
A review of the four traditional categories of discourse (Baer and 
Haug, 1970; McCart, 1968) will point out the underlying organizational 
structure inherent in each, 
1. Description: 
The descriptive writer creates a picture of an object, a person, 
a place, or an event, Within two types of descriptive writing, the 
‘ ° 
writer subordinates details to a selected focus of spatial or 
subjective organization. If the wrtter's purposé is to describe the 
factual accuracy of a scene, he may arrange features within the scene 
in some proximity to each other. \If the writer|wished to relate how 
he felt about the scene or subject, as well, he) would give impressions 
of how the scene appeared or what it meant to him. 
' 


2. Narration: 


The writer of narration tells a story, weaves a yarn. He | 


usually arranges events and details to follow! in chronological or 


‘ : oo8 
sequential order of occurrence. Answering the question, "what 


happened", a well constructed narrative has a beginning, a middle, 
and an end, with an emphasis ‘emcees vividness and completeness of 
an action, Plot, therefore, is usually the guiding bats of 
organization, 

3, Exposition: 

The expository writer explains ideae and concepts in efforts 
to clarify muititc information. Like the narrative, exposition 
moves forward in organization. and like description, expository 
develophent adds specific details to a general topic, statement, or 
ection to give that central issue of focus more avtetmce and 
clarity. However, while description gains literary stature with the 
use of connotative, sensory, and figurative language, expository 
writing is more literal and bound to a denotative dimension. In 
exposition, epectite facts illustrations, steps, or reasons are made 
about ‘a statement or a process so that which is being explained becomes 
clear. Therefore, exposition is aust the style of inforusriagel 
writing and content area subjects, any autiantetien in the field of 
reading have regarded the organizational Sieben and paragraph 
puteaine of exposition as important for thorough understanding in the 
various content area disciplines, When students understand the 
internal organization of expository content, they can select, organize, 
and recall information by classifying it into logical patterns. 

4, iieempiraedans or Persuasion: 

Persuasion emanates ifrom opinion, The more convincing the 


argument, the more that opinion is apt to be well-informed and 


organized. Opinion can be regarded as an idea or belief that forms 


° 
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based on the interpreation of fact, Persuasion is like exposition in 
development, but its purpose is different. Exposition attempts to ex- 


‘ plain, to be rational, and objective so that the reader can gain an 


understanding of the topic, Persuasion attempts to sway, to present 
facts, reasons, and beliefs in such a way to convince the reader to be- 
cy ~ Lieve or act a certain way, about the topic. The persuasive writer may: 
| use emoticnally charged language and repeat key ideas in different ways 
to emphasize the point he ants te make, He wae cite information and 
authorities that agree with his views but refute the views of others 
. who disagree with him, Therefore, while both exposition end persuasion 
draw from the same source, the difference in purpose marks the differ- 
ence in style, The one tends to inform, to tell us the way it is, while 
“¢ the other tends to convince, to tell us the way it ought to be. 
Levels of Understanding j 
4 Understanding of any category of discourse can occur at three 
levels of reading comprehension, at the literal, interpretive, or creative/ 
applied levels (Herber, 1970; Huus, 1971). While almost all reading texts 
discuss levels of comprehension, — is not common sibeanit as to 
which skills should be incorporated in each level. Spache and Spache 
(1973) have suggested that separate skills identified by authors and 
test makers may just be label's, for types of questions shay anit rather han, 
distinct, trainable reading behaviors, while Herber (1970) concluded 
that uniqueness iy dave of skills lies with semantics; different au- 
thors use diffeFent wording for the same process, It may be more pro- 
ductive for teachers to understand the thinking processes generated at 
each level and then try to determine what reading-thinking skill is re- 
quired by the veniuy for. any type of question posed. 


An important distinction to note is the language-thinking process 
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involved in determining the nature of reading comprehension. The first 


and foremost level indicates ingestion and dining of the author's bill 


of fare. Digestion and assimilation occur at successive levels. At the 


_-literal level, processing of the written text transpires, while at the. 


» interpretive and creative levels, thinking is generated through reading. 


Let's examine the reading-thinking processes required at each level: 
1. The literal level, "what the author said": 
' At the literal level of comprehension, the student has success~ 
fully decoded the context and has gained knowledge of what the content 
has stated, The student can identify and/or locate specific details 


such as names, places, events, or dates, can sequence events or actions, 


"can identify,explicit relationships such as cause and effect or com- 


parison and contrast, and can recognize emotions, traits or reactions of 


-characters that are specifically noted. In addition to what, when, where, 


and who details, the reader must sequence and relate details to each 
= Ss 


other so that a wholeness of understanding occurs, Facts are observed, 


organized, and summarized to help form a central or main idea. Main. 
a 


ideas may be factually stated by an author in reference to a topic, and, 


at other times, may need to be inferred or interpreted from ideas in the 
passage. Objective main ideas occurring at the literal level, are usually 


content or subject-oriented, while subjective main ides tend to be asso- 


ciated in styles of darvatition or description and are interpretive in nature, 
‘yt 2. The interpretive level,. "what “~— author meant"; 
7 At the interpretive level, the reader infers what was mealt or 
intended by particular statements or wordings. The reader has under- 
stood the literal information in the chide and can combine these with 
his background and experiences about that topic. He derives meanings 


through reasoning, through calculated guesses and projections, and 
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-- through formétia! of conclusions ‘based on specific’ideas presented. Inter- 


“pretive reasoning, however, remains bounded by the concepts and ideas 
presented in the content itself. | Inductive and deuctive reasoning help 
_ the reader formulate decisions and predict outcomes implied by thd text, 


Conclusions reached through such decision making should be verified and 
, 


supported with specific evidence. Meaning deduced through iaecacas ee 
tation can include skills of understanding sequence, time, place, theme, 
character development, mood or tone, style, and relationships of various 
- types such as cause-effect, fact-~Fancy, égiate-eveiex, part-whole, con- \ | 
clusions and predictions (Huus, 1971). | 
Awareness of word meaning also influences interpretation. While | 
word reading is necessary for the literal level, word understanding is a _ \ , 
siwonitatvd for higher level understanding. Interpreting words and . 4 
phrases in context involves RONEROOA, SET ROTA, jand semantic know- | 
ledge. Words embody ideas and concepts as well, Students are aided to | 
visualize meaning more enienbuly when teachers direct attention to the nf 
multiple meanings of words and literary language such as Simiien of speech 


and imagery, 


3, The creative or applied ‘Levels of comprehension, "how to appreciate, 
value, or use what the author said and meant": 
‘ y 
At the third level of reading comprehension assimilation and inte- 


gration of information occurs, The reader may react to literal and im- 


plied meanings in two ways, largely dependent upon the syle oF discourse. 

The reader may immediately sense a personal connection atid accordingly 

formulate appreciations and value fudeweate about meaning, or the reader 
. may wish to apply the knowledge in some type of meaningful exercise or 


_ project its use if the exercise were undertaken at a later time. 


- Comprehension and thinking at the creative level transcend the 


Questioning 
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_ actual message of the selection to involve the feelings, attitudes, and 


value judgments of the candes, Since likes and dislikes, tastes and 
interests, valuesand judmeeare are aroused about the topic, the creative 
level is personal to the background experience and etandavds held by 

the reader. In narration,\description, and persuasion, subjectivity is 
an important consideration in appreciation of style, drama and discon 

of an author. Creative comprehension may well be a\ product of these 
eye of writing while in xposition, the reader's subjective ~ 
attitude and appreciative skills are not oftentimes called into : 
analysis. What is required is: that the reader apply" the knowledge 


stated or implied in some nd of useful way. The applied level 


takes the product of what the author said ‘and meant and applies it 
in some ‘pragmatic or theoretical activity (Herber, ela 
relationship Produced a at the applied level has a ieee daria than | 
the, saentigd inherent in the reading ssteckinn itself, san the 
passage, the reader ey be able feindtate a rule or principle - 
or be able to apply meaning to solve a different ctueten, For | | 
instance, in a passage relating to food preservation, a sssvesk 

may discover a possible method to preserve insects that he vished 


to study at a later time, a 


_ Through questioning, teachers assess \the understanding of what 
~t is 


was read. When posing questions in a given\sequence, téachers _ 


express a strategy of thinking, and it is thik sequence of questions . 


that determines the quality or level of thought\ processed by the 


student (Hull, 1976; Tinsley, 1973), The taxonomic structure 


formulated by Bloom (1956) can be implemented by teachers to plan | 


and measure question types according to one of the six sequential, 
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cumulative a of thinking, from recall to evaluation. The 
interrogatives "who, what \where, when, why, and how" are the 
‘standard instructional tools used by teachers to witda eeudenes 
reading of textual materials (Herber and Nelson, 1975). 

Spache and Spache (1973). have pointed out, hovever, that reading 
comprehension is affected by the pattern of duaxtlons a child learns 
to anticipate. Most sources agree that the majority of questions 
used to assess comprehension seem to be directed at the literal, 
recall level: of understanding (Hansen and Lovitt, 1976), In 
Guszak's study of second, fourth and sixth — reading groups, 
seventy per cent/of all questions asked checked for literal under- 

er 


standing of ie a while 13.7 per cent measured inferential 
3 


thinking and 15. a cent evaluative thinking (1967). Guszak 


concluded that teachers needed fucthwer Gnacaienting of the 
reading-thinking-questioning hierarcy and that a model and 
methodology for developing reading-thinking skitte would ata 
their understanding. 


Questions can be categorized as those that are narrow or 


broad in scope (Amidon and Hunter, 1967; Cunningham, 1971). 


‘Questions that require low- Level thinking, short factual answers, 


® . 
or otter predictible responses are classified as narrow type 


questions. Narrow questions elicit predictible answers because 


~ 


they ask for specifics, allowing for only acceptable“or correct | 


answers, Narrow questions such as cognitive-memory or "yes" and - 
"no" types, are used to collect information, to verify ideas and 
meanings, to review previously read materials, and to identify, 


\ * 
group, and note relationships. Overuse of questions ‘that can 


. | 
be answered with one-word responses| do not promote higher level 


' productive thinking about ideas gained through reading. 
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Divergent questions ask the reader to t) 


« 
e 


Convergent questions, also considered a narrow type, are broader 


than ‘cognitive memory questions because they require putting the 


er 7 . 5 


facts together to construct a correct answer, The reader must 
underatand the facts, be able to associate or relate these facts 


in a | meaningtul whole, and be able to give an | explanation of the 


content in his own words. The convergent response ts often proapred 


_ by the “how" and "why" type question, “the reader must respond with 


one answer “that requires an explanation or statement of relationships 
found in previously read content. : i ct 


Broad questions are generally of two types, divergent or 


evaluative. These questions develop a more productive mode of 


thinking since| the answers. must relate to prior experience of 
students while Keeping ¢ to nuances, of me ning implied by - text, 
ae thinking into 


patterns not ot wppltetety ident}.fied io the ceeding passage. These 

aS 

type might i the reader to synthesize ideas a, construct 
r 

veenttintil. solutions, In responding to divergent - questions, the 


reader is. asked to infer 9) predict, or hypothestze, A response 


might have Pa. than one answer since it's based" on interpretation | 
m e - vl 
of content. ee eS 


Evaluative questions cause the reader to organize dante: 
to formulate opinions and to accept a point of view. ‘They 
require the reader to use. ata operat tons of all previous 
jaa; _ Using the information stated and implied, ‘the reader 

\ 


judges, appreciates, values, Aidtenite, or applies meaning. Inter- 


n@lized knowledge and oe become the criteria of evaluation, 


Questions directed at higher| levels. of comprehension foster , 


‘speculative thinking and a greater sense of relevancy about 


ae nee ‘ ee i 


e 


a Sapa ‘ | 


_ has noted four organizational structures characteristic ‘of ‘imagiaahaa 


\ 


content areas and identified six patterns that appeared frequent ky jn 


on the organizing characteristics. of each type of seecoubae ach 


ot { 


” other hand, held a broader vie of paragraph patterna in specific-. 


eee : ; ; 11 
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the content. Especially at the creative/applied levels, the ‘student is’ re ‘ 
oe . A 1 
prompted to reflect, “What does this meéh tome?"  - °* 


ee . The Classroom Interaction Model - ; ; : 


The Classroom Interaction Model (see p.15 ) is a plan, a strategy 
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“te help both ‘teachers and students with reading comprehension, 


Teachers plan, use, and aratnate: questions for assessing levels of ; ay 
comprehension through differing writing styles, while readers develop” 


critical thinking abilities in the search, analysis, and evaluation of , ‘ = 


answers predictable from a text, The steps in using Ha Sito . ne 


Interaction Model for ee a nage of seudlng-thtoktiy pr esses 


would " these: | 
. 1, Selection of Content: | 


a an ; 
The teacher would select reading passages or cacger works that ar 


_Tepresentative types of one of, the- Sone capeartes of discourse, The ~ 
content. area teacher may wish to ee greater effort on the atious ; 
. m ee. 4 . 
paragraph structures identified in expository writing.. Herber (1970) 
ai a ° \ . S| 


\ 


writing across content area subjects: cause/effect, comparison/con- 
| 


trast, time order, and enumerative order, Robinson (1975), n the 


entinde, seven in social studies, .dnd three ‘in mathenat cd. 


} 


While — ‘examples of each category may require ‘da ac ive 


e a 


search through reading materials, it would help che teache ta focus her” ® 


ore 


category has organizing features, consistent with the major alt ents 
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of literature, such as characterization, plot, setting, point of view, 
tie, diction, mood, c¢hythm, sound and stanza (University of the 
State of New York, 1970). The focus of narration is seustly on the 
character's interaction with plot. In description, setting and 
asd establish the author's organization of space and Deevebitens 
Relating erate information through exposition compels an author * © al 
to clarify ideas, concepts, or steps of a process. An idea, theme, 
or point of view held dearly by an author leads him to influence, 
persuade, or argue through writing in the perduasive/argumentative 
style. Furthermore, writers. use transitional words and phrases 
according to the organization and relationship of ecbitey style and 
6 “guide their sense of singles Some transitional devices carry 
the direction of thought forward, others turn the thought momentarily 
backward, ‘ed others lead to conclusions or points of emphasis, 
Some devices arrange elements in spatial proximity to each other. 
Because of the purpose, style, and internal characteristics of saeh 
type of category, particular questions are more likely to be % 
generated than others. ‘ : 

2. Question Planning: 

The teacher plans and categorizes questions relevant to each of 
the three levels of comprehension. This aids the teacher in getting 
beyond the literal dimension into interpretive, creative, or 
applied meaning. The teacher will need to evaluate particular 
wording of questions since Hitecns wording tends to evoke different 
levels of thinking at each level of comprehension. For instante, 


open-ended, divergent type questions foster critical thinking about 


the topic. Low-level, narrow type questions foster convergent, 
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closed type thioking and may not fully focus on the sci of ideas 
presented in the topic, Students may also become\conditioned to 
search for the right, acceptable answer in the eyes of the teacher. 
Productive thinking about authors! ideas is neglected in ee 
for acceptance 40 being correct. “ 

3. Specific Skill Identity: 

Once a range of questions are planned bated on specific types 
of content, the naming or labeling of specific skiils can occur. 
Content analysis and levels of comprehension have preceded specific 
skill identification, This approach toward reading skills is not 
artificial to reading comprehension but a natural extension of 
reading/thinking involvement. The ctiteria for specific skill 
identity has become the reading/thinking process necessitated by the 
reader in answering a question about the content, It is the 
student's reading/thinking involvem.nt that determines the naming 
of the reading skill. For instance, does the reading/thinking 
process require that the reader recall or look back to verify 
specific information or does it compel the reader to sidtyee and 
synthesize a number of items to pesclude a particular answer. 

4. An Illustrative Example and the Interaction Model: 

Illustrative use of the interaction model follows with an 
excerpt of descriptive content (Steinbeck, 1970). Space does not 
permit a listing of all types of questions that could be asked, 
Forthermore, questions pertaining to sequence and character re- 
action are not relevant to this descriptive scene, For a thorough 
treatment of question categories and techniques of improving inter- 


action with students, the teacher could consult a source such as 


FS, * cae ; 
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, Sanders, Classroom Questions: What Kinds? (1966). Description of 
categories for the reading/thinking skills column came from a state 
inservice reading resource kit (University of the State of New York, 

B 
: 1974), The teacher wouid consult the model which follows and 
¢ ; explore the procedure with other types of discourse, The content 


area teacher may wish to abstract just the expository band and use 
the strategy with different paragraph and organizational types. within 
expository writing, Steinbeck's descriptive scene follows: 


About fifteen miles below Monterey, on the wild 
coast, the Torres family had their farm, a few sloping : . 
, ® acres above a cliff that dropped to the brown reefs 
: = and to the hissing white waters of the ocean. Behind 
the farm the stone mountains stood up against the 
sky. The farm buildings huddled Like Little clinging 
aphids on the mountain skirts, crouched low to the 
ground as though the wind might blow them into the 
sea, The little shack, the rattling rotting barn 


“ were gray-bitten with sea salt, beaten by the damp 
wind until they had taken on the color of the granite 
hills. 


Level ' Specific 
of Reading/Thinking 
Comprehension Skill 
‘ ; t- 
How would you title this selection? Literal Forming main idea 
Where is the Torres farm located? Literal Locating specific 
: details 
How would you tell that this is not 8 
a wealthy farm? Interpretive | Drawing conclusions 
Can you compare the farm land of . 
(your area) to- that of the 
vs Torres farm? Creative Making imaginative 
oe ‘ comparisons 


What made the shack and gray barn 
become gray-bitten? Literal Identifying relation- 
ships (direct cause 


. stated) 
Why did the author use the word 


“aphid” in the selection? Interpretive | Semantic understand- 
ne ing of word in 


* figure of speech 
If the wind continued to blow, 


what pight happen to the farm 
buildings? Interpretive | Predicting the outcome 
Can you describe what a view from 
the farm would look. like? Creative Extending ideas of 7a 

5 selection 


+ 


Narrow - elicit 
specific an- 
swers from text 

comer nent - put 
tacts together 


to construct 


‘ 


see main ideas. 


Divergent - ides 
organized into 
new patternss 

Prompts syn- - 
thesis of ideas 
to arrive at 

meaningful sol- 
utions; predict 
ing, hypothesiz- 
ing, inferring. 


» 


CLASSIFYIING OF QUESTIONS 


Evaluative - re- 
quires judging, 
valuing, justi- 
\ fying, or de~ 
fending posit- 
fon.- Must or-~ 
ganize prior 
«|. Knowledge, form 
é opinion, and 
P select stance. 


— 
a 


| 
a 5 | 


Exposito - 
cient tping ot - 


descriptive sceng / factual informa- 
quence with clear/portrayed in ei- persuading the 
beginning,middlg / ther objective, reader to feel. 


tain way about 
a topic. Facts, 


formation, and , 
scene conveys in/ delineating stqs/ thority are usal 
meening. in a process are / to support adapt 
pri ty ed position. 
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